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The main single factory employment for women and girls before
the War was the binding section of the printing industry. The num-
bers so employed now are easily surpassed by those working in the
motor industry. The work consists of folding and sewing by hand
and the operation of various machines. A learnership period, spread-
ing over four years, is in operation, but there is no restriction on the
number of girls who may be taken on.
In the motor industry the occupations of the women are parallel
to those of the semi-skilled men; they operate small presses and do
upholstering and trimming. As the work is confined to the repeated
performance of one small operation efficiency in it is easily acquired.
A small number of women and girls are employed in beer and
mineral-water bottling and quite a considerable number (527 in the
Survey Area in 1937) in laundry work, but outside the motor and
printing industries, die bulk of the women in insured employment
work in dressmaking and the distributive trades.
Domestic service is the chief non-insurable occupation for women.
The demand of the motor factories for female labour has undoubtedly
diminished the supply of domestic servants in Oxford considerably.
Employment in the works is not usually available for girls as soon as
they leave school, so that they may enter domestic service for a few
years before they obtain work in one of the motor factories. This
means, however, that as soon as a girl is old enough to be a general ser-
vant, she is quite likely to become a motor worker, and the shortage
in this class of domestic is therefore particularly acute. The difference
in wages, after the free board and residence received by a servant
have been taken into account, is probably often not very material,
but the free evenings and week-ends and the communal atmosphere
of a factory are very attractive compared with domestic service in a
small house. The deficiency of maids has recently been lessened to
some extent by the transference of girls from the Special Areas,1 but
this source of supply is now weakening. On the other hand, there
has been a marked increase in the number of foreign girls employed
in Oxford and reliable observers estimate that the proportion so
employed is exceptionally high here.
The earnings of women in the motor works probably average over
the year about 45^. a week. This is a high figure for women's wages
and it has had the effect of raising rates in some other employments
in Oxford with which the motor industry competes for female
labour. Nevertheless, although the wages paid in the printing-
presses and in the marmalade factory are lower than in the motor
1 See p. 6* above.